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AUSTRIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


F the activities of the Nazis have done nothing else they have 
at least brought to the forefront of European politics the 
perennial problem of Austria. During the past few months 

this problem—in other words, the question as to how the continued 
independent existence of Austria is to be assured, has been occupying 
the attention of her neighbours to an increasing degree, and their 
interest in it has certainly not been diminished by the results of 
the meetings which were held in Rome in the middle of March. 
The surrounding countries and, in particular, Italy and the members 
of the Little Entente, have been watching with sympathy Herr 
Dollfuss’ efforts to keep “ Hitlerism”’ out of his country, but 
in the case of the Little Entente Governments this sympathy has 
been tempered by concern as to the possible implications of certain 
tendencies in Austrian policy for which the Nazi threat has been 
largely responsible. The rapprochement with Hungary, in particular, 
and talk of the restoration of the Archduke Otto, have led to fears 
that an attempt may one day be made to bring about a revival of 
the Hapsburg Empire, while the appeal to Italy for support and 
assistance has naturally not passed unnoticed in Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. 

It is interesting to follow the developments on both sides ; in 
Austria the policy followed to deal with the Nazi threat, accom- 
panied by a movement towards collaboration with Italy and 
Hungary ; outside Austria, the increasing pressure from Germany 
and the effect produced on the Governments of the Little Entente 
countries by Herr Dollfuss’ visits to Rome and Budapest, and by 
the success of the Heimwehr in securing control of the Government. 

The progress of the Chancellor’s campaign against the Nazis 
has already been dealt with in these pages, but the account given, 
in the BULLETINS of September 14th and 28th, 1933, only covered 
the period up to the end of September, and since then several 
developments of importance have occurred. It was just at this 
point that the question became acute as to whether Herr Dollfuss 
could rely on the whole-hearted support of the Heimwehr and, in 
particular, of Prince Starhemberg and Major Fey. Elements in 
the Heimwehr were known to be Nazi in sympathy, and in some 
parts of the country Nazis were even in a majority ; it was important 
for the Chancellor, therefore, that Major Fey should have declared 
himself publicly’ as an opponent of National-Socialism and all it 
stood for. He said he did not believe it was even the right form 
of movement for Germany, while in Austria it was thoroughly bad, 
especially because it had taken Bolshevist forms and had no leader 
of any prominence. The victory of the movement would, he 
declared, ruin the country both politically and economically. 

Prince Starhemberg appeared to be far less convinced of the 
evils to be feared from it ; his objections were rather to the personnel 


(1) In an article in the Abend Zeitung on October 7th, 1933. 
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of the present leaders of the movement in Germany. On more than 
one occasion he has referred to them as though they were composed 
of moral and physical degenerates, and speaking at a Heimwehr 
demonstration at the end of September he suggested that they 
would try to treat the Austrians “ like a coloured colonial people ” 
if they succeeded in absorbing the country in the Greater Reich. 


Meanwhile, the Nazis did not relax their efforts to create dis- 
order. In the middle of October a plot was discovered to seize the 
barracks at Linz, while in Vienna a Nazi centre was raided and 
many arrests made. Prince Bernhard of Saxe Meiningen was 
believed to be implicated in more than one of these plots, and was 
arrested at Klagenfurt. As many of the German papers entering 
the country were carrying on propaganda in furtherance of the 
Nazi campaign the Chancellor issued a decree, on October 24th, 
which had the effect of banning the circulation of nearly all these 
papers, for it forbade the sale of any publication indulging in 
propaganda on behalf of any prohibited party. Other events of 
the month were the sentencing of six Nazi terrorists to terms of 
imprisonment with hard labour, and further arrests of Nazis in 
Klagenfurt, while in November the continuance of outrages led 
to the declaration of Martial Law, on November roth,' and the 
imposition of the death penalty (abolished by the Government in 
1919) for murder, arson and public violence. 


Still a further sensation was afforded by the arrest in Vienna 
on December 4th of Herr Frauenfeld, who had succeeded Herr 
Habicht as “ Inspector for Austria.” A search of his residence 
was stated to have yielded incriminating papers of a seditious 
character, and so impressed was the Cabinet with the seriousness 
of the position revealed that the seizure of the entire property of 
the Nazi Party was ordered. No explanation was offered, however, 
when, less than four weeks later, the charges against Herr Frauenfeld 
were quashed and he was set at liberty. 


Meanwhile, Herr Dollfuss had received one further evidence of 
support for the stand he was making, when on December 22nd the 
Bishops’ Conference issued a Pastoral Letter denouncing many 
aspects of National-Socialism and condemning, in particular, Nazi 
“racial madness,” the “ unchristian sterilisation law,” aggressive 
anti-Semitism, and extreme State nationalism. 


It can hardly have been mere coincidence that the week following 
Herr Frauenfeld’s release* was marked by an intensification of Nazi 
activities which the Government described as “a new wave of 
terror.” This was given as the reason for the mobilisation and 
arming, on January 8th, of the ‘‘ Defence” branch of the Heimwehtr, 
and there would certainly appear to have been ample justification 





(1) This followed collisions with the police in Vienna and Graz during celebra- 
tions by Nazis of the roth anniversary of the Munich Putsch. 
(2) He was set at liberty on January Ist, 1934. 
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for some step of the kind. No less than 140 “ attempts ” in which 
explosives were used—though without much damage—were recorded 
within this short period, and these continued in spite of the 
Chancellor’s public announcement, when ordering the mobilisation, 
that he was not to be deterred from fighting the Nazis to a finish, 
even if to do so he had to adopt the severest measures provided by 
the law. A new form of agitation now resorted to was the infection 
of labour camps with Nazi propaganda. Many Nazis working in 
them attempted to escape, some of them succeeding in getting 
over the Hungarian frontier, and the Government replied to this 
by re-arresting Herr Frauenfeld—with whom Count Alberti, the 
Heimwehr leader in Lower Austria, was found to be in communica- 
tion—and by appointing Major Fey head of all the executive forces 


in the country. 

It cannot be said, however, that the Nazis showed any signs of 
discouragement. The Chancellor was handicapped by the extent 
to which many members of the Heimwehr had been won over to 
Nazi ideas, and many expulsions from the organisation took place, 
especially in Lower Austria, owing to the discovery of negotiations 
taking place with the Nazis and of agitation for a fusion with the 
Party. Just at this time, too, the fear of an attack from over the 
frontier was revived by an order, issued by the Reich Government 
on January 17th, compelling all Austrians residing in Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Mecklenburg to report to the police at once and answer 
a number of questions as to their political connections, professions, 
ancestry, religion, etc.; at the same time the police throughout 
Prussia were reported to be compiling lists of foreign residents, 
especially Austrians, and it was naturally asked in Vienna what 
purpose this exhaustive registration could have. 


Fortunately, however, this scheme was not proceeded with, 
owing to urgent representations by the Austrian Minister in Berlin, 
and its only result appears to have been a fresh attempt by Herr 
Dollfuss to call attention to the fact that the problem of Austria’s 
independence was of vital importance to Europe. It was not 
without danger internationally, he said (in a speech in Vienna 
on the day Signor Suvich arrived), when the independence of a 
country like Austria was constantly menaced by a great Power— 
and a country, moreover, that was inhabited by a people of the 
same blood. He reminded Germany that a State which in practice 
adopted the standpoint of the right of the strongest ran the risk 
of forfeiting its own rights in its dealings with other States and 


peoples. 

As already mentioned, the Nazis were not to be discouraged, 
however, and the Italian Foreign Under-Secretary’s arrival in 
Vienna on January 18th was the signal for fresh demonstrations and 
outrages. Arrests were made wholesale, and the police ‘‘ bag” 
for January 17th and 18th alone was placed by some reports at two 
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thousand persons. At the same time Herr Dollfuss made the most 
of the support given him by Signor Suvich ; speaking to the Patriotic 
Front on January 22nd he said the terror in their country was only 
possible because the terrorists based their hopes on certain quarters 
outside it, “‘ and now,” he added, “ after the visit of the represen- 
tative of a mighty friend, I want to cry ‘ so far and no farther.’ ” 


One of the principal reasons for his want of success in sup- 
pressing Nazi agitation was, no doubt, the response it met with 
among wide sections of the population, especially in the Tyrol, 
Lower Austria and Styria.‘ Prince Starhemberg himself gave 
signs of objecting far less to National-Socialism than to the persons 
of certain of its leaders. This was clear from a speech he made in 
Lower Austria on January 28th, when he outlined the conditions on 
which he would negotiate with the Nazis. Herr Hitler he recog- 
nised, and was ready to deal with him or with men formally desig- 
nated by him, but he would have to give written recognition of 
Austrian independence, and bind himself never to put non-Austrian 
Germans in positions of leadership in the movement in Austria. 


January 30th was the anniversary of Herr Hitler’s accession to 
office, and the Nazis were believed to have planned a general attack 
in celebration of it. This was frustrated by the wide precautions 
taken by the Government—except for disturbances of a not very 
serious character in Vienna, Graz and Innsbruck—and the day 
was chiefly notable for the statement made regarding relations 
with Austria in Herr Hitler’s declaration in the Reichstag. He 
repudiated as absurd the assertion that the Reich planned to coerce 
the Austrian State, but went on to say that it was understandable 
“that an idea which has seized the German people and stirred it 
to its depths would not halt before the frontier posts of a country 
which is not only German through its people, but has been for 
many centuries, as a German Eastern March, an integral part of 
the German Empire... .” 

Herr Dollfuss had the day before sent a formal note to Berlin 
protesting against the fomenting of Nazi propaganda, and this had 
presumably reached Herr Hitler before he made his speech. The 
reply of the German Government was, however, transmitted to the 
Austrian Minister on February 1st, but it was not of a character to 
give hope of any change in the German attitude. It refuted point 
by point all the specific complaints of interference and, as regards 
the intimation that the matter might be carried to the League, 
stated that the problem of Germany and Austria was not capable 
of international regulation, and could not thus be settled. 


Herr Dollfuss must by now have realised that there was nothing 
to be hoped for from representations made to Germany, but this 
only made him the more determined to fight the matter out on the 





(1) Early in February several students’ associations and the Vienna section 
of the German School Union were dissolved owing to engaging in Nazi activities 
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spot. Any remaining hope that a settlement could be reached by 
negotiation was abandoned, and, as he told a mass demonstration of 
farmers and agricultural workers on February 3rd, the moment had 
come for them to say to themselves, “‘ Henceforth we must oppose 
terrorism with all the means in our power.’’ Action was at once 
taken against suspects in Innsbruck and in Styria, and in the former 
district alone over 100 Nazis were reported to have been placed 
in concentration camps on February 5th. It was on that day also 
that the Government decided to bring the conflict to the notice of 
the League, but, as mentioned previously in these pages, this 
decision has not so far been put into effect. 


Instead, Austria secured a document signed jointly by the 
Governments of France, Great Britain and Italy, in which assur- 
ances were given, not of support in any other than a moral form, 
but of the fact that those three Governments took ‘“‘a common 
view as to the necessity of maintaining Austria’s independence and 
integrity in accordance with the relevant treaties.”” This was issued 
on February 17th, and a few days later Herr Dollfuss informed 
the Anglo-American Press Association that as regards the appeal 
to the League he wished to wait until public opinion in the Western 
countries became more favourable to Austria. * 


Nothing was heard of the Nazis during the fighting in the 
middle of February—except for a report, on February 15th, that 
Nazi S.A. had been trying to induce the Schutzbund leaders to 
continue the struggle—but Herr Habicht caused something of a 
sensation on February 19th when he broadcast a statement from 
Munich offering the Austrian Government a truce of eight days. 
The Austrian Nazis had, he said, been instructed to refrain from 
attacks or acts of violence until the end of the month, but if by 
then the Government had not decided to co-operate with the Nazi 
Party and give it full rights, the struggle would be resumed. 


In the event, the last day of February opened without any 
particularly alarming developments by the Nazis,? and one of the 
reasons for this seems to have been that Herr Habicht had in the 
meantime suffered a fall from grace. Rumours were current that 
the German Foreign Minister had threatened to resign unless the 
former “ Inspector for Austria ’’ was silenced, and the Reichspost 
reported, on March 2nd, that he had received an intimation that his 
methods were not approved by the Government or by Nazi head- 
quarters, either in Berlin or Munich. Whether a rumour that he 
had for years been, if not a Communist, at least in close touch with 
the Communist Party had anything to do with this is not certain, 
but this charge was made against him by Dr. Steidle, the leader 





(1) This was on February 22nd. He also stated, as regards a Hapsburg 


restoration, that it was not a live question. 
(2) Smoke bombs were exploded at Graz and Innsbruck, but no serious outrages 


were reported. 
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of the Heimwehr in the Tyrol. Yet another reason for the failure 
to carry out the Nazi threat may be found in the intervention of 
Italy ; the Giornale d'Italia even went so far as to claim that 
Signor Mussolini had given Herr Hitler orders to “ cease fire.” 
Herr Habicht was not to be disposed of, however, without delivering 
his parting shot. This he did in an interview to the foreign press on 
March 8th, when he described the ideal of ‘‘ an independent Austria” 
as a myth. Austria, he said, could follow only two _ policies— 
German or anti-German. The old monarchy had been able to 
exist only through the support of the Reich, and German policy in 
Austria now did not mean the sacrifice of independent national 
existence. On the other hand, anti-German policy meant not real 
independence, but dependence on other Powers, and this policy 
forced Austria into a group formation in which it was misused for 
the purposes of others, purposes which certainly did not make for 
the consolidation of peace in the Danube basin, as was shown by 
the echo in the Little Entente countries. 


The fact that Herr DolJfuss has paid four visits to Italy? during 
the past year is an indication of the importance he attaches to the 
attitude of Signor Mussolini towards his country. Each of his 
visits had a sequel. They must, too, be considered in relation 
to other journeyings of Hungarian and other statesmen, all of 
which formed part of the preparation of the ground for the agree- 
ments signed in Rome on March 17th. Thus, General G6mbés was 
in Vienna on July 9th, when he said that Austria and Hungary held 
the key to the solution of East European and Danubian problems. 
On July 25th he was in Rome, when it was understood that trade 
discussions had resulted in Italy agreeing to take a certain quantity 
of wheat from Hungary, and in a decision to continue to review the 
possibilities of developing trade with Austria. A few days later 
the Austrian Minister of Commerce went to Budapest, where the 
question of exchanging Hungarian wheat for Austrian timber was 
discussed. 


It was probably inevitable that the mere report of conversations 
between Austrian and Hungarian statesmen should have revived 
fears in Prague and elsewhere of the possibility of a Hapsburg 
restoration, and of an attempt to secure frontier revision. As 
early as June the Giornale d'Italia found it necessary to publish 
a denial of a report that the Italian Government had suggested a 
political union of Austria and Hungary under the Hapsburgs. It 
was referred to the next day (June 24th) by General Gémbés, who 
confined himself to saying that the solution of the question of the 
monarchy in Hungary was not urgent at present. Even before 
this Dr. Benes, in one of his frequent references to the question of 





(1) The dates of these visits are April 11th, June 3rd, August 19th, 1933, and 
March 13th, 1934. 
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treaty revision, stated on April 25th that the revision of frontiers 
would only be attainable by war, though he admitted the possibility 
of ‘‘ small frontier rectifications ’’ being made by general agreement 
of the countries concerned. He repeated this statement in December 
after receiving M. Titulescu and discussing the attitude to be 
maintained by the Little Entente. 


Interest in the subject was not confined to Czechoslovakia, 
however, and in September the Hungarian Foreign Minister paid a 
visit to Paris to discuss economic questions and explain his 
Government’s policy. 

Herr Dollfuss’ flying visit to see Signor Mussolini on August roth 
was perhaps the most important of the meetings of these two 
statesmen, since it was apparently agreed then that Italy should take 
the lead in practical steps to deal with the economic situation of 
Austria and Hungary, and the Chancellor returned to Vienna assured 
of the support of the Duce in his fight for Austrian independence. 


The next step of importance was the submission to the League 
Assembly by the Italian delegation of a “‘ memorandum on the 
economic consolidation of the Danube basin.’”’ This was dated 
September 29th, and contained suggestions for putting the con- 
clusions of the Stresa Conference of September, 1932 into effect. 
These were chiefly concerned with the arrangement of preferential 
treatment for cereals in Hungary and the Succession States, and 
for industrial products from Austria. The meaning of these moves 
was not lost upon Dr. Benes, and in the middle of October he visited 
Vienna to discuss the economic outlook. His conversations were 
reported to have resulted in a decision to negotiate a trade treaty 
as soon as possible, and he announced in Parliament after his return 
home that he was willing to arrive at a close economic co-operation 
with both Austria and Hungary, provided that all political questions 
were definitely excluded. 

His next mission was to Paris, where he spent two or three days 
in the middle of December discussing the future of the League and 
the reorganisation of Central Europe with M. Paul-Boncour, and 
it is interesting that both statesmen appear to have agreed that the 
Italian Memorandum of September 29th afforded the material for 
the solution of the problem. 

This was a good augury for the success of the plans for Austro- 
Italian co-operation in following up the line of action suggested in 
the Memorandum, and the first definite step towards this was taken 
with the visit of Signor Suvich to Vienna on January 18th. On 
this occasion definite assurances of Italian support for Herr Dollfuss 
must have been given, and, in fact, semi-official statements appeared 
in the Italian press soon afterwards explaining the Government’s 
attitude. Writing in the Giornale d'Italia on February 7th, Signor 
Gayda pointed out—in reply to German criticisms—that national 
homogeneity did not create the right and duty of political unity, 
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as might be seen from the cases of Belgium and Switzerland, and he 
went on to say that Austria had been assigned by nature a specific 
function in the Danube basin, and an independent Austria was 
essential to a European system of equilibrium. 


Preparations for the Rome meeting now went on more rapidly. 
Herr Dollfuss was in Budapest on February 7th and 8th, and a fort- 
night later Signor Suvich arrived there, leaving on February 23rd, 
and stopping in Vienna to see Herr Dollfuss again on his way back 
to Rome. In the meantime the joint declaration by the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France and Italy regarding Austrian in- 
dependence had appeared, and in Italy determination was shown 
to make the most of its terms. Signor Gayda wrote of it that it 
“prepared the way for a manifestation of community of stand- 
points and of actions, if necessary,”’ a statement the last five words of 
which attracted some attention. By this time the Italian Under- 
Secretary’s journeyings had become responsible for more rumours, 
including one that an Italo-Austro-Hungarian Customs Union was 
projected, and semi-official statements were issued in Rome denying 
this particular story and pointing out that Italy had never thought 
of excluding Germany from any economic restoration of the Danube 
countries. Attacks on Italian foreign policy continued to be made 
in Germany and in the Little Entente countries, however, and on 
February 27th a further statement appeared explaining that the 
rapprochement with the two Danube States was perfectly natural, 
since the economic and cultural interests of the three countries 
were Closely allied. If Austria and Hungary were looking to Italy, 
rather than to Rumania and Czechoslovakia, for support this was 
due, it was remarked, to the short-sighted pressure constantly put 
upon them by members of the Little Entente. 


Finally, Signor Gayda again took up the cudgels on behalf of 
the Government’s policy in an article on March 12th, the day before 
the arrival of Herr Dollfuss in Rome. He referred again to the 
Stresa Conference conclusions and the memorandum of September 
29th, on which this policy was based, and which did not aim at 
creating monopolies or privileges. He refused to admit that the 
Little Entente was indispensable to the economic fortunes of 
Austria and Hungary, and blamed Czechoslovakia for not having 
concluded a commercial accord with those two countries during the 
five years allowed under Article 222 of the Treaty of Saint Germain. 
She. had, on the other hand, taken all sorts of measures to increase 
their difficulties, in common with other ex-Allied countries. 


One other pronouncement introductory to the conclusion of 
the Rome agreements may be mentioned. Prior to leaving for 
Rome on March 13th, Herr Dollfuss told the press that they intended, 
proceeding on the line mapped out at Stresa, to prepare the 
economic recovery of Central Europe first by giving effect to the 
programme embodied in the Italian memorandum of September 29th, 
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so they would begin by expanding the existing commercial treaties, 
through bi-lateral agreements. There would be nothing aggressive 
in the results of their conference. 

The above must serve as a short introduction to the meeting in 
Rome on March 17th and the signature of the three Protocols, 
particulars of which will be found on page 23. 

It will be seen that the first Protocol may be read as capable 
of having great political significance, whereas the others are con- 
cerned solely with economic plans. There is much that can be done 
in this sphere, and a great many practical details to be settled to 
make the development of trade possible. For example, one point 
to be disposed of is the means of levelling out payments between 
the three countries for purchases. Austria has a favourable balance 
of trade with Hungary, and Hungary, in turn, has a favourable 
balance with Italy. Means will, therefore, have to be found whereby, 
for example, Italy can pay her surplus to Hungary direct to Austria, 
and thus avoid unnecessary exchanges of currency. 

The assurances given by the Italian Government that the work 
accomplished in Rome was not directed against the Little Entente, 
and was “even meant to prepare the ground for an arrangement 
with the Little Entente and other interested States on the basis of 
existing Treaties,’ were accepted by Czechoslovakia without 
reservation, but Dr. Benes expressed some concern at the tone of 
part of Signor Mussolini’s speech made the day after the signature. * 
Dr. Benes was in a difficult position. He is irrevocably opposed 
to the Amschluss, since his country could scarcely continue to 
exist were Austria and Germany united, but the alternative of a 
rapprochement with Italy and Hungary is hardly more attractive, 
because closer relations with Hungary may bring with them, sooner 
or later, the possibility of a Hapsburg restoration, and in any case 
the grouping of the three countries is against the cardinal principle 
of Czech politics as regards Austria, which is that the problem must 
be really internationalised, and Austria’s independence guaranteed 
by general European action on the basis of the Protocols of October, 
1922 and July, 1932, which expressly exclude the preponderating 
influence of any Great Power or Powers in Austrian affairs. 

The suggestion Dr. Benes put forward on March 2tst* was that 
all the States interested in Austria’s independence should accept 
the political principles of these two Protocols, and take over their 
obligations in the same sense as hitherto undertaken by the four 
signatories, i.e., Great Britain, France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 
The economic problems would then prove comparatively easy of 
solution. To this suggestion, however, none of the other Govern- 


ments have as yet made any reply. 
H.L. 





(1) Vide the Chronology, pages 13 and 24. 
(2) A reference to the main points in his speech will be found on pages 13-14. 
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12 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Australia. 

March 26th.—In a speech at a civic reception in Melbourne, Mr. 
Bruce, the Commonwealth High Commissioner, advocated closer trade 
relations with Great Britain. He predicted a re-orientation of British 
policy away from world trade towards a nationalist system ‘‘ until the 
world returns to sanity,” but Great Britain could not do anything by 
herself—she had a large home market and the capital experience, but no 
resources. The Empire had the resources, and there must be a marrying 
of those resources to Britain’s market and capital experience. 


Austria. 

March 13th.—General Hartenstein was appointed Minister of Defence. 
He was a member of the Order of the Knights of the Golden Fleece. 

March 14th.—At a meeting of Legitimists in Vienna it was stated 
that the Austrian people were permeated by the legitimist idea. They 
asked only for the restoration of the Monarchy in Austria and had nothing 
to do with the Legitimists in Hungary. Nor did they ask for a revision 
of the peace treaties, as they were satisfied with their frontiers. 

Herr von Wiesner, legal adviser to the Archduke Otto, said that 
the movement based its demands on the Treaty of Saint-Germain, which 
did not tie Austria down to any definite form of State. It was only after 
the attempted Putsch in Hungary that the Conference of Ambassadors 
had decided that the Hapsburg dynasty must be permanently exiled. 
The Austrian Government of the day had made no reply to the Ambassa- 
dorial Note, so it had not accepted any international obligations. 

Herr Dollfuss im Rome. (See Italy.) 

March 17th.—Signature of Protocols in Rome. (See Italy.) 

March 18th—The Reichspost described the protocol between Italy 
and Austria as ‘‘ the most important act of friendship that the new Austria 


has ever received.” 
March 21st.—Dr. Benes’ speech re the problem of Austria. (See 


Czechoslovakia.) 

March 23rd.—Comments in Vienna on Dr. Benes’ speech were to the 
effect that Austria had not the least intention of alienating her indepen- 
dence, already enshrined in Article 88 of the St. Germain Treaty, the 
Geneva and Lausanne Protocols, and the joint declaration of the Western 
Powers. Neither commercial preferences nor facilities in Adriatic ports 
would lead Austria into committing a breach of her obligations. As to 
her partnership with Italy and Hungary in the work of economic recon- 
struction, Dr. Benes, whose country’s exports to Austria were 2} times 
its imports from Austria, would do well to devote more of his attention 
to the barriers which were stifling trade. 

The Reichspost, referring to Dr. Benes’ suggestion that Germany 
should have guarantees that Austria would not enter an anti-German 
bloc, pointed out that Austria was a German State for which collective 
German interests did not rank less high than for the German Government. 
Italy and Hungary were friends of Germany, and in all Central European 
combinations German interests would be carefully watched. 

March 26th.—The Reichspost published an analysis of the projected 
Corporative Constitution, giving particulars of the legislative processes 
to be in use in the new Austria. The right of initiating federal legislation 
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was reserved to the Federal Government, and ordinarily the Government 
would submit their draft Bills to each of the four Consultative Chambers 
for discussion, which would terminate in an advisory report. The four 
Chambers were the Staatsrat, the Bundes Kulturrat, the Bundeswirt- 
schaftsrat, and the Landerrat. 

March 27th—The Government decided to impose a “‘ security tax ” 
on all incomes over 2,400 schillings a year to meet the cost of the opera- 
tions against the Socialists. 


Belgium. 

March 14th.—During the debate on the Foreign Ministry estimates 
M. Hymans regretted that trade with Great Britain was suffering because 
of the British tariff policy and the depreciation of sterling, and said he 
had several times pointed out the impossibility of an improvement until 
the pound was stabilised. 

March 27th.—M. Barthou arrived in Brussels, and had a discussion 
with the Foreign Minister. A statement was issued that the two Ministers 
had examined the European situation and both recognized the danger 
of German rearmament. They agreed that, to avert the danger which 
would result from an armaments race, it was desirable that an inter- 
national convention should be concluded containing real guarantees for 
its execution. 

In a statement to the press the French Foreign Minister, answering 
a question whether Great Britain was agreeable to the inclusion of 
guarantees of execution in the convention, said they were awaiting the 
opinion of the British Government ; if it were to ask for complementary 
information he would give it ‘‘ with the conviction that they would 
understand the French and Belgian view and rally to it.”’ 


China. 

March 26th.—Reports reached Hong-Kong that Chiang Kai-shek was 
offering the military Governor of Canton (Chan Chai-tong) $15 million 
as ‘‘ arrears of Army Pay ” in exchange for Cantonese acceptance of the 
reunification scheme. This included the absorption by Nanking of 
Canton’s Army, Navy and Air Force, and the abolition of all Canton 
councils. 


Czechoslovakia. 


March 15th.—Arrest of Berlin correspondent of Prague paper. (See 
Germany.) 

March 16th.—Release of press correspondent. (See Germany.) 

March 21st.—In a statement before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of Parliament Dr. Benes, referring to the speech made by Signor Mussolini 
on March 18th, said that several passages of it might reduce the chances 
of reaching an agreement on the basis of existing treaties. The Austrian 
question, he pointed out, was not merely a Central European one, but of 
international concern, which might lead to a serious conflict. The 
kernel of the problem of Central Europe was the political and economic 
independence of Austria. Owing to the conflicting interests of Germany 
and Italy it was really a question of balance of power in Europe. 

Dr. Benes ruled out the Amschluss in any shape or form, and a restora- 
tion of the Hapsburgs in either or both countries. The only practical 
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and durable solution was the maintenance of Austrian independence op 
the basis of the Geneva Protocol of October, 1922, and the confirmin 
Lausanne Protocol of July 15th, 1932, which expressly excluded the pre- 
ponderating influence of any Great Power in Austrian affairs. He re. 
garded the present moment as a suitable one to solve the question of 
Central European co-operation ; ail the States interested in Austrian 
independence ought to accept the political considerations of those two 
protocols and take over the obligations which were accepted by the four 
signatory Powers, i.e., Great Britain, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia, 
This would internationalize the Austrian question and its independence 
would become a fact, as in the case of Switzerland. 

Referring to the Rome Protocols he said that the Little Entente 
“accepted the Italian assurances according to which this effort is not 
directed against the Little Entente, and that it is even meant to prepare 
the ground for an arrangement with the Little Entente and other 
interested States on the basis of existing treaties.” 

March 25th.—Complaints of anti-Polish action in Silesia. (Se 
Poland.) 


Estonia. 
March 15th.—Many further arrests of Liberators were reported, 
including that of the chief leader, General Larka. 


France. 

March 15th.—A decree was issued announcing a list of 16 commodities 
to be subjected to new quotas based on the imports of 1932. 

March 16th.—The Chamber and Senate adjourned until May 15th, 
the Chamber having first decided to set up a Parliamentary Commission 
to consider reform of the Constitution. 

Commercial agreements were signed with Greece and The Netherlands. 

March 20th.—The paper Le Jour published an interview with General 
Goring in which the Prussian Premier stated that no insurmountable 
territorial or economic obstacle lay in the way of Franco-German under- 
standing ; all that remained was the psychological factor—enormously 
important, it was true, but hardly worth waging war about. After the 
horrors of the last War, no responsible statesman would take it upon 
himself to renew the conflict. 

General Goring also said he would like to receive a closer definition 
of what the French had in mind when they talked of their security in 
the air. He could understand their desire to withhold bombing machines 
from Germany, and his country was willing to forgo them, but it would 
certainly oppose the ban on fighters. He would also like to know why 
the French went so far as to oppose the German possession of anti-aircraft 
guns, even though they were of lower calibre than the field guns permitted 
to Germany by Treaty. The result was that the German “‘ man in the 
street ” believed that the French intended one day to bomb his towns 
from the air. He concluded by saying that he thought the ideal solution 
would be a meeting between Herr Hitler and some equally responsible 
Frenchman. 

March 21st.—Grant of credit to Government by Dutch bankers. (Seé 
The Netherlands.) 

March 23rd.—The text of the Government’s memorandum on dis- 
armament was published. This stated that both the British and French 
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Governments desired ‘‘to safeguard the peace of the world against 
adventures involving the use of force,” and the systems put forward 
by them to effect this object differed only in appearance, since they both 
had a common starting point ; and the French Government held that 
it was by no means impossible to achieve the result aimed at. 

They recognized the sincere effort made by the British Government 
‘in the interests of conciliation to evolve the bases of an acceptable 
compromise,” but that Government “‘ associate immediate reductions 
of armaments imposed on certain Powers with immediate increases in 
armaments granted to other Powers,’’ and the very conception of such 
a plan called forth the most serious objections. 

The French Government could ‘‘ neither understand nor admit that 
exaggerated pretensions to rearmament put forward on one side should 
constitute an argument for asking other Powers to agree to reductions 
of armaments which do harm to the interests of their security.’’ The 
‘most explicit ’’ reservations were, therefore, made to the German claim 
for a Regular Army of 300,000 men. The effects of acceptance of it 
would ‘‘ inevitably extend as far as the domain of naval armaments.” 

As regards the para-military formations, supervision, limitation of 
expenditure, and manufacture of war material the Note said that, ‘“‘ How- 
ever great the practical importance of these questions may be, they are 
all completely dominated by the essential problem of guarantees of 
execution .. . . When an engagement has been contracted towards 
the international community, its violation ought to be considered as a 
threat to that community itself.” 

The British proposal for consultation was ‘‘a step forward,’’ but 
France took the view that something more was needed than an engage- 
ment to consult in the event of a violation of the Convention. Signatories 
should recognise the imperative duty to ‘‘ rectify without delay that 
infraction by all methods of pressure which would be recognized as 
necessary.” 

The League of Nations remained the only organisation capable of 
furnishing a collective guarantee of peace; there could be no better 
guarantee of world stability than Germany’s return to Geneva; and 
reversion to the principles of the Disarmament Conference ”’ will enable 
the common effort of all countries to produce the solution which will 
reconcile equality with the rights, no less inalienable, of security.” 

Finally, the French Government ‘‘ could accept no proposal which 
would render more serious the disarmament of France, while granting, 
on the other hand, to Germany an immediate legalisation, which could 
only be limited with difficulty, of a rearmament already realized in viola- 
tion of the Treaties.”’ 

It was learnt that the Ministry of War had decided to call up for the 
current year’s training more reservists than in recent years, by enforcing 
the second period of training, which was to take the form of a mobilization 
rehearsal. (It had been the custom for most reservists to be excused 
the second period.) 

_ March 24th—M. Doumergue broadcast an ‘‘ appeal to the nation,’’ 
in which he said he had only returned to politics because he had been 
told that otherwise there would be civil war—‘‘a horrible thing that 
might bring something even more horrible—a foreign invasion.” The 
main purpose of his speech was to prepare the country for the economy 
cuts which would have to be made to wipe out the Budget deficit of over 
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3 milliard francs. It was impossible to increase taxation, he pointed out, 
and cuts were absolutely imperative if the value of the franc was to be 
maintained and confidence retained at home and abroad. 


March 25th.—A provisional trade agreement with Poland was signed 
in Paris, by which France restored the import quotas for Poland to 109 
per cent. of their former amount, while Poland increased the import 
licences for French goods. 

March 26th.—The International Chamber of Commerce published a 
resolution, approved by the Council on March gth, expressing the opinion 
that the time was ripe for a definite stabilization of currencies, on the 
ground that a certain natural equilibrium had established itself, in virtue 
of which costs and prices, in those countries in which they had previously 
been most out of line with one another, had become more adjusted than 
at any other time since the beginning of the depression. 


Germany. 

March 15th.—It was learnt that M. Popper, the Berlin correspondent 
of the Prager Tagblatt had been arrested on March r1th by the Secret 
Police, for reporting on a matter still under judicial investigation without 
first consulting the authorities. (The article he wrote was entitled 
“‘ Behind the scenes of the German-Polish Pact ”’ and referred to plans 
for constructing steam engines for German aeroplanes, as to which 
information was stated to have been obtained by a Polish officer who had 
been arrested in Germany on a charge of espionage.) 

March 16th.—M. Popper was released, following on representations 
by the Legation of Czechoslovakia. 

In a speech to the American Chamber of Commerce in Germany 
Dr. Schacht stated that there would be a further curtailment of the 
amount of foreign exchange available to German importers, and also 
hinted at direct State curtailment of imports of raw material. He 
explained that the Reichsbank had lost 122 million marks of gold and 
foreign exchange since December 31st, and the note cover percentage 
was only 8 per cent. 

March 18th.—The text was published of the Government’s reply to 
the French Memorandum of February 14th on disarmament. The 
Government, it stated, had gained the impression that the observations 
contained in the latter were in various respects influenced by misunder- 
standings about the previous German declarations on the subject, and it 
felt it important to clear these up. First, as to the extent of the non- 
aggression pacts offered by Germany and their relationship to Locarno, 
their meaning and extent might be regarded as defined by the inter- 
national practice of recent years. Beyond this, the pact with Poland 
was presented as a clear example of Germany’s willingness ‘‘ to go to 
the extreme imaginable limit in the obligation in no circumstances to 
resort to the application of force.” 

Germany had never questioned the validity of Locarno, but had 
merely pointed out, when the matter was raised by France, that a time 
might possibly come when it would be found necessary to adjust the 
Treaty to the future form of international co-operation ; this, however, 
would be only a matter of legal technical modifications, and the reply 
added, ‘‘In this connection the German Government would like 10 
indicate that when the disarmament problem has been settled the time 
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will have come to discuss with the other Powers the question of Germany’s 
future relationship to the League of Nations.” 

As regards supervision, the only condition for the introduction of 
this which Germany had laid down was that the control should work out 
absolutely equally for all countries. As soon as agreement had been 
reached on the material provisions of the Convention,—i.e., the future 
treaty strength of the individual countries—the control question settled 
itself. There would remain only the technical details, which could be 
arranged later. 

As to the political organisations in Germany the Government took 
the view that no military character could be attributed to them. The 
French Government differed, but that was a difference of opinion on a 
pure matter of fact. What better way could there be of settling that 
difference than the application of the contemplated control procedure 
to organisations of that kind in all countries ? This should be done before 
the Convention was signed, because a definition of what was to be under- 
stood by the ‘‘ military character ’’ of organisations outside the Army 
would have to be agreed upon before the Convention was signed. 

The Government would be quite satisfied with the inclusion in it 
of prohibitions, applicable to all countries, laying down that ‘‘ organisa- 
tions outside the Army must not receive any military weapons or military 
training and must not have any organized relationship to the military 
forces.” 

There remained differences of opinion on two main points; the 
computation of effectives, and the time when the future short-service 
German Army was to be equipped with defensive armaments. The 
French Government were prepared, it was gathered, to count the overseas 
troops stationed in France in the comparative computation of effectives, 
and also to accept a fixed maximum for all oversea troops. This, how- 
ever, left out of account the fact that in a fair comparison of effectives 
those oversea troops ought also to be counted which, though not actually 
stationed in the Motherland, were so stationed that they could be trans- 
ported at any time without difficulty for military employment in the 
Motherland. Moreover, the trained reserves could not be left out of 
account. 

The French Government had given no reason to justify the equipment 
of the future German Army with defensive weapons being postponed 
for years. This would prolong the discrimination against Germany, and 
deprive her army of full military usefulness during the period while it 
was being transformed into a short-service army. 

Both Germany and France were now confronted with the fact that 
both the British and Italian Governments had come forward with their 
important proposals for the shaping of the Convention, both of which, 
to a large extent, moved in the same direction and should have helped 
to clear up the situation. They had consequently been welcomed by 
the German Government, which considered that they were suitable 
proposals for facilitating and hastening agreement between themselves 
and the French Government. 

The choice now lay between a short-term convention, for about 5 
years, confined to the limitation of the armaments of the highly armed 
countries to their existing level, and the embodiment of certain measures 
of disarmament by the highly armed countries in a convention which 
would consequently be of longer duration. In either case the armaments 
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level laid down for Germany would have to be much the same, as, even 
under the second alternative, disarmament measures of such an extent 
as to contribute sensibly towards the realisation of German equality 
could not be counted on. { 

It was a fact long recognized on all sides that an armament level 
such as that laid down by the Treaty could no longer be considered for 
Germany. The German Government had, in their own proposals, 
imposed such far-reaching limitations on themselves that they had 
reached the minimum of what was required to prepare the way for 
security and the possibility of defence. They had also declared that they 
would accept any further armament limitations, however far-reaching, 
if they were also accepted by the others, and ‘‘ the German Government 
think, moreover, that all the prerequisites of an understanding are there, 
and are of the opinion that all that is now needed is the resolution to 
reach that understanding.”’ 

Inspired press comments pointed out that Germany had not insisted 
on French disarmament, but suggested the maintenance of the status quo 
and herself renounced all the heavy offensive arms, which France and 
others would keep. The reply, it was added, (by the Bérsen Zeitung) 
was regarded as ‘‘a last attempt at understanding.’”’ If there followed 
no clear reply, or a ‘‘ No,” there was nothing left for Germany but to 
do, without France’s consent, that which her honour demanded, that 
which was dictated by the most primitive needs of the nation’s security, 
and that which, moreover, had also been acknowledged as fair by the 
British and Italian Governments. 

March 19th.—In a speech to the Nazi Old Guard at Munich Herr 
Hitler said that German boundaries had always changed and would 
continue to change until all German peoples were united in one. Religion 
and denominational differences had always kept people apart, but they 
as National-Socialists had shown that nationalism—the love of one’s 
nation—could unite people. 

He justified the absorption of the Catholic Centre Party on the 
ground that it had accomplished little for the German people. ‘‘ National- 
Socialism,” he added, ‘‘ has separated the Church from politics. Priests 
are in the churches, but not in the meeting halls.” 

It was announced that 600 political prisoners had been released 
throughout Bavaria on the anniversary of the Nazi revolution. 

In a speech to 15,000 political secretaries of the Nazi Party in Berlin 
Dr. Goebbels said the Nazi philosophy demanded to be accepted whole, 
and not in selected parts ; it could not be judged right in some respects 
and wrong in others. 

It was revolutionary because it wished to bring about a general, 
comprehensive revolution of public things, and could not allow that 
anything should be excepted from that revolution. They admitted 
they made mistakes but they denied the right to criticize the mistakes of 
the Government to those who had no share of responsibility 

They might have tried keeping the nation down with cannon, but a 
nation did not range itself behind a Government if it were forced to 
silence by machine-guns. The outer world accused them of destroying 
democracy in Germany. In the meantime they, alone among Govern- 
ments, had had the courage to call the nation to the polls three times 
in a year. They had achieved the finest form of modern European 
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democracy, in that the nation gave a few men power of command over it, 
but reserved the right to criticize the general policy of those few men. 

March 20th.—Five Churchmen holding administrative office in Prussia 
were suspended, following on the refusal of many members of the Opposi- 
tion to attend the Berlin-Brandenburg Synod on March 16th. The 
Synod elected Dr. Krause, the extremist, as a member of the Council. 
(The German Christians were understood to have demanded in advance 
—before the Synod met—the administrative leadership and all the 
offices, upon which Bishop Karow of Berlin resigned.) 

At Dortmund, where the German Christians were in a minority, the 
Westphalian Synod meeting was broken up by the Secret Police, after 
the German Christians had withdrawn. They were adjudged to have 
forfeited their seats, as they remained absent without the President’s 
consent, and new delegates were co-opted. The Synod thus reconstituted 
continued the session and sent messages to Herr Hitler, President von 
Hindenburg and the Minister of the Interior protesting against the 
police action. 

March 21st.—Speaking from a point, near Munich, on the new motor 
road through Bavaria to Salzburg, Herr Hitler outlined his second year 
plan for the overcoming of unemployment. After enumerating the 
achievements of the year (including the re-employment of 2,700,000 
workers in economic production) he said they intended to free industry 
from burdensome taxation and had already earmarked over 660 million 
marks for expenditure on road making schemes during the coming year. 
Also, State aid would be granted to 200,000 single employed women to 
enable them to marry and thus create places for men. 

Every attempt to raise prices for dividend purposes would be merci- 
lessly stopped. Everyone must be given the opportunity of earning his 
own living, and to bring 5 million men into productive work again meant 
a yearly turn-over of over 5,000 million marks. 

March 22nd.—The Cabinet approved the Budget estimates for 1934-35. 
Revenue and expenditure balanced at 6,400 million marks, an increase 
of about 500 millions over 1933-34. 

In an address to the Statthalter regarding the working of the 
Reich Reform Law of January 30th, Herr Hitler said they were 
the representatives of the Central Government, and not merely the 
administrators of their respective States. They did not represent the 
States with the Reich, but the Reich with the States ; they were primarily 
the sovereign representatives of the National-Socialist idea, and the legal 
representatives of National-Socialism in the administration of a particular 
State. 

The Minister for Economics was invested with power to ‘‘ supervise 
and regulate ’’ the purchase, distribution, storage, and sale of industrial 
raw materials and half-manufactures. 

In a speech at Weimar the Commissioner for Justice said the revolution 
had not been made in order to brush up ancient crowns, long outworn, 
and any attempt to disturb the work of reconstruction was high treason. 
It would also not be possible to eliminate National-Socialism by a round- 
about way through bureaucracy. 

He addressed warnings to reactionaries of all three kinds, political, 
social and religious, and criticised the sermons of Cardinal Faulhaber. 
To those ‘‘ 150 per cent. National-Socialists ’”’ who expressed astonishment 
that there were any Jews still living in Germany he said that a very 
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thorough revision of the organisation of the Nazi movement woy\i 
shortly be carried out ; and the party must insist that its principle 
should not be encroached upon by so-called special organisations. 

He asked what good would rearmament do to Germany. She dij 
not want to attain peace by making a nervous neighbour more nervoy;, 
Germany had opened her doors, and anybody could see everything iy 
Germany. The only war she wanted was a war against unemployment, 
As for Austria, the affair of the Austrian people was one “‘ of the eternal 
natural volition of Germanism, the right of a nation which belongs 
together.” 

March 23rd.—The foreign exchange control office issued an order that, 
from April Ist, importers might draw foreign exchange only to 35 per 
cent. of the amount specified in their standing authorisations, or “ basic 
quota ”’ (i.e., the monthly average of the importers’ payments for goods 
between July 1st, 1930, and June 30th, 1931, reduced in proportion to 
the decline in the volume and value of imports since that date.) 

March 24th.—The Minister for Economics established three control 
offices, for cotton, for wool, and for flax, hemp and jute, and issued orders 
forbidding the purchase abroad of these products until May 5th, witha 
view to giving the control offices time to survey the position and prepare 
their activities. 

The order was described as necessitated by the shortage of stocks of 
foreign exchange. 

The Secretary of State to the Finance Ministry stated that they hoped 
the unemployed, numbering 3,374,000, would be reduced to 2 million by 
August. About 3 milliard marks from public funds would be found for 
this, including 1 milliard for public works, 300 million in taxation ie- 
mission certificates, 150 millions for marriage loans, 50 million to find 
employment for domestic servants, 750 millions for motor roads, and 
100 millions in agricultural taxation remission. 

A Bill was promulgated obliging companies making a larger distribu- 
tion of profits in the current than in the past year, in so far as they 
distributed more than 6 per cent. of their capital, to invest a sum equal 
to the increase in Reich, State, or municipal loans. 

A commercial treaty with Finland was initialled in Berlin. In 4 
statement regarding the scheme of public works to relieve unemploy- 
ment, the Minister of Finance admitted that the cost would be 
met by borrowing. The Treasury was also carrying a future burden o/ 
4 milliard marks in tax certificates which had to be made good in 5 years, 
and in addition there was an inherited Budget deficit of 2 milliards. _ 

Referring to debts, declining exports, and restricted imports, he said 
that America must realize that she could not have her cake and eat It, 
too, simultaneously as creditor and exporter. 

March 25th.—The view expressed in Berlin of the French disarmament 
Note was that it was negative in all points. It contained, in courteous 
phrases, a flat rejection of the fundamental idea, and therewith of the 
complete details, of the British Memorandum. It negatived everything 
positive that had been achieved in the previous exchanges of views 
between the Powers; it put the demand ‘‘ Back to Versailles’ against 
the results of these exchanges about which Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy were already in agreement; and, in respect of the further 
negotiations, bluntly said, ‘‘ Back to Geneva.” 
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No single complete solution could be foreseen which France was 
ready to accept. Even if her security demands were unreservedly 
conceded by Great Britain she would not accept the British proposals ; 
and it was not even clear whether she would accept a limitation of French 
armaments at their existing level. 

March 26th.—The leading representatives of heavy industry in 
Westphalia and the Rhineland were reported to have taken on more 
than 20,000 new hands in connection with the offensive against un- 
employment. Krupps were stated to have set aside 24 million marks to 
provide 7,000 unemployed with work for a year. 

A protocol regulating questions of foreign exchange with the U.S.S.R. 
was signed in Berlin. 

March 27th.—The Budget was published in the press, but the only 
paper which gave the figures for military expenditure was the Vossische 
Zeitung, which was to cease publication within a few days. The total 
shown for the Defence Ministry was 894,323,200 marks, an increase 
of some 220 millions over the previous year. The Air Ministry figure 
was 210 millions odd, a rise of 132 millions, and the Budget of the General 
Financial Administration contained an item of 250 millions for grants 
towards the costs of the S.A. and the Voiunteer Labour Corps, and one 
of 190 millions for purposes of police protection. 

The total Estimates balanced at 6,458,300,000 marks, an increase 
of about 531 millions over 1933-34. The financing of public works 
accounted in all for 660 millions. Taxes to the amount of 285 millions 
were to be paid by taxation remission certificates, and 175 millions 
worth of bills from the von Papen programme had to be redeemed. 
A loan was to be issued to bring in 275 millions during the year. 


Great Britain. 

March 14th.—During the debate in Parliament on Disarmament Mr. 
Eden repudiated a charge, from the Opposition, that the Government 
had missed every favourable chance for disarmament, and said they had 
co-operated with every foreign Government which would co-operate, 
and notably with the U.S.A. He could not say more about his mission, 
however, until the French official comments were received than tell the 
story of an ordinary observer. As such, he reported the persistence of 
mistrust on the Continent, and it was that which was holding up the 
Disarmament Conference, and not any disagreement between experts 
as to the technical definition of armaments. 

After explaining that he understood the attitude of people in Paris 
and Berlin, anxious for security and equality, respectively, he asserted 
that these views were not irreconcilable. If, however, they did fail in 
finding any basis for their reconciliation, all nations, and Britain most 
urgently, would have to review their armaments ; and he himself believed 
that competitive armaments were no effective security. 

He denied that the situation was hopeless, or that war was imminent, 
but, even upon a balanced view, progress with the British policy was 
urgent. That policy aimed at securing a convention, even if only an 
unspectacular one, and at restoring the authority of the League by 
inducing all the Great Powers to join or rejoin. Such modest successes 
would prevent matters getting worse and could be expanded later. 
Meanwhile, the British Memorandum and his mission had narrowed, 
if it had not bridged, the gap between France and Germany. 
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The Foreign Secretary, in the final reply to the debate, said that 
was more than an error to assume that Mr. Eden’s mission had fail 
Its purpose was not negotiation, but to ascertain the views of the othe, 
countries. Those who rejected the idea of regulated armaments myy 
be prepared to accept the appalling alternative of unregulated armament; 
There could be no political agreements if that alternative were adopted 
because fear and suspicion would be universal. Better a hundred time 
a bad agreement on armaments than no agreement at all. 

If the Government were thrown back upon the discussion of the Ajr 
Convention, to which Mr. Baldwin had referred, they had not the slightest 
intention of allowing the negotiations to stretch over a great time ; quick 
action was absolutely essential. 

As to British foreign policy, he would define it as the promotion oj 
peace, because the peace of the world was essential for British prosperity, 
and, it might be, safety. They supported the League and wished ty 
maintain its authority and restore its membership. As to the question 
of security, it was far too big a subject to be dealt with by him then, but 
he had been very deeply impressed by the way in which on all sides oj 
the House, from different points of view, that aspect of international 
relations had been emphasised during the debate. ‘‘I do not doubt,” 
he concluded, ‘‘ that the mind of the country is being very seriously pre- 
occupied and concerned with this question. . . . I think the time may 
come when the whole House will have to consider this in much greater 
detail. The question may arise as to whether it makes or does not make 
a difference to getting an agreement.” 

Negotiations opened in London between the Government and the 
French Government, represented by the Minister of Commerce, for the 
conclusion of a new trade agreement. 

The negotiations with representatives of the Japanese textile industries 
were adjourned owing to a failure to agree as to the area to be covered 
by the prospective agreement. The Lancashire delegates wished to 
conclude an arrangement to cover world markets, but the Japanese were 
prepared to consider only the markets of the U.K. and the British Colonies 
in any agreement that might be made. 

Mr. Duff Cooper presented the Army Estimates in the House of 
Commons. He paid a special tribute to the Territorial Army which, 
he said, was the cheapest army in the world and could only be replaced 
by a new system, less satisfactory and more expensive. A new branch 
of it was to be formed, under the name of the Royal Defence Corps, 
recruited from ex-Territorial and ex-Regular soldiers no longer fit for 
active service, which would be called upon for home defence only in case 
of emergency. 

Mr. Cooper claimed that the increase in the Estimates could not be 
regarded as a challenge ; it was not to be accounted for by any expansion 
of the armed forces. 

March 16th.—The Stationery Office issued the text of memoranda 
submitted to the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Refom 
by the delegates from Burma. 


March 19th.—The Foreign Secretary received from the Frenc! 
Ambassador the French Government’s Note on Disarmament. 


March 25th.—It was understood that the Foreign Secretary had made 
inquiries as to whether the French Government were prepared to giv¢ é 
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March 17th.—General Gémbés in Rome and signature of three-Power 
tion of agProtocols. (See Italy.) 

perity March 18th.—In a broadcast statement on his return to Budapest, 
hed t, |Mgceneral Gdmbés said the Rome meeting had attempted to find a re- 
_ Mistrained solution of the Danubian problem on both its political and its 
conomic sides. They had agreed to welcome the co-operation of other 
owers, subject to certain conditions, and had ‘“‘ declared war on the 
principle of self-sufficiency.’’ The old idea of a pan-Europe was far too 
grandiose in its conception. 
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t make Huniforms passed through all its stages in the Dail. 

March 21st.—The Senate, by 30 votes to 18, rejected on second reading 


. the [ithe Bill for the prohibition of the wearing of political uniforms. 
or the 


trine italy. 
se March 14th.—The Premier received Herr Dollfuss, who had previously 
ed to visited the Hungarian Legation in Rome and met General Gémbés, with 
e were AEEWnhom the economic negotiations between the three countries were 
slonies estudied. Herr Dollfuss was subsequently received by the Pope. 
The German Ambassador in Rome called on General Gémbés at the 
Hungarian Legation. 


of 
hich, March 15th.—The King received the Premier, General Gémbés, and 
placed Herr Dollfuss in audience. The three statesmen then held a prolonged 
ranch discussion. 


Corps, fn. March 16th.—Following meetings between the three statesmen an 
Gt for (@ee'ticial announcement was issued to the effect that at a three hours meet- 
ing there ‘‘ was continued and concluded the discussion, begun yesterday, 
i the questions of a political and economic character. During the 
ot be MEeuceting two protocols were initialled, and they will be signed to-morrow.” 
_ March 17th.—-The three statesmen signed three Protocols. By the 
nrst, after stating that they were ‘‘ animated by the intention to aid the 
laintenance of peace and the economic restoration of Europe on the basis 
respect for the independence and rights of every State,” they undertook, 
#s heads of their Governments, ‘‘ to concert together on all the problems 
hich particularly interest them, and also on those of a general character 
rench @™Wwith the aim of developing, in the spirit of the existing Italo-Austrian, 

Italo-Hungarian, and Austro-Hungarian treaties of friendship based 
made f™uPon the recognition of the existence of their numerous common interests, 
ive 2 Mee CONCordant policy which shall be directed towards effective collaboration 
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between the European States, and particularly between Italy, Austri, 
and Hungary. To this end the three Governments will proceed t, 
common consultations each time that at least one of them may conside 
this course opportune.” 

The second Protocol aimed at developing economic relations betwee, 
the countries ‘‘ by giving a new impulse to the exchange of their products 
and thus opposing the unhealthy tendencies towards economic sel. 
sufficiency.” This was to be secured by favouring the economic p. 
construction of the Danubian States ‘‘ in harmony with the spirit of the 
decisions taken at the Stresa Conference and with the principles contained 
in the Danubian Memorandum ” presented by Italy at the end of Sep. 
tember, 1933. 

Article 1 provided that the Governments should increase the facilities 
for reciprocal export and thus exploit the complementary nature of the 
separate national economies. To that end new bilateral accords would 
be concluded before May 15th. 

Article 2 provided that steps be taken to overcome the difficulties 
felt by Hungary from the fall in grain prices. 

Article 3 declared that bilateral accords would be made to facilitate 
and develop the transit traffic through the Adriatic ports. 

Article 4 set up a permanent committee of 3 to follow the course of 
economic relations and formulate proposals for their development. 

The third Protocol provided for the development of economic relations 
between Italy and Austria. By Article 1 a preferential system was to 
be arranged for as large as possible a number of products originating in 
and coming from Austria into Italy. The concessions would be kept 
within reasonable limits ‘‘ according to the principles laid down in section 
(c) of Article 2 of the Italian Danubian Memorandum.” 


March 18th.—In a speech in Rome on the second quinquennial as- 
sembly of the leaders of the Facist régime, Signor Mussolini, after referring 
to some of their achievements at home, said that Italy had instituted a 
policy of friendship towards Austria immediately after the war, with 
the object of defending her independence. Other countries had now 
awakened to the importance of this. 

With Yugo-slavia relations were normal, that is, ‘‘ diplomatically 
correct.”” They could, however, be improved when the right moment 
came. Relations with France had generally improved, but “ none of 
the problems, great or small, outstanding for the last 15 years have been 
solved. Nevertheless, a rapprochement has come about of a moral 
nature, and on certain important questions of European character this 
is a favourable factor which can lead, as we hope, to further de 
velopments.”’ 

As to General Gémbés’ visit he said, that ‘‘ despoiled Hungary ” had 
found understanding in Italy. Hungary demanded “‘ justice,” and the 
execution of the promises made at the time of the Treaty, and Italy would 
uphold that demand. 

Turning to League reform, this, he said, must come after the cot- 
clusion of the Disarmament Conference, ‘‘ because if the Conference {ail 
there is no need to reform the League of Nations ; it will suffice to recor 
its decease.” Such a failure was quite probable ; to suppose that 4 
country like Germany could be kept eternally unarmed was an illusio, 
perhaps already exploded by the facts. Europe would sink into 4 
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decline unless a convention were reached on the basis of the Italian 


memorandum. 
Italian defence must be able to protect the reconstructive work pro- 


ceeding at home, and the past reductions in the Services Budget could 
not be continued indefinitely in view of the paralysis of the Conference. 
In conclusion, Signor Mussolini said the historical mission of Italy 
lay in Africa and Asia. There was no question of territorial conquests, 
but of a natural expansion which ought to lead to a collaboration between 
Italy and the peoples of Africa and the East. Italy could civilize Africa, 
and her position in the Mediterranean gave her this right and imposed 
this duty on her. She demanded no privileges or monopolies, but did 
not want earlier arrivals to block her spiritual, political and economic 


expansion. 
March 21st.—Dr. Benes’ reference to the Premier’s speech. (See 


Czechoslovakia.) 

March 25th.—Voting took place throughout the country for the 
approval or rejection of the list of 400 deputies, designated by the Fascist 
Grand Council, for the 29th Parliament. 

March 26th.—Over 10 million electors voted in favour of the Govern- 
ment list, and only 15,265 against it. (The electorate totalled 10,433,536.) 
This gave Signor Mussolini a majority vote of 99°84 per cent. Of 302,074 
votes cast in Rome, 629 were against the régime. 


Japan. 

March 20th.—The Lower House passed the Trade Safeguarding Bill, 
aimed at protecting Japanese trade against restrictions imposed in foreign 
countries. It empowered the Government to restrict or prohibit the 
import or export of merchandise specified after consultation with the 
permanent Tariff Commission. 

March 21st.—Publication of messages exchanged between the Foreign 
Minister and the U.S. Secretary of State. (See U.S.A.) 

March 23rd.—The Government was informed, by the Soviet 
Ambassador, that the U.S.S.R. had agreed to satisfy the application of 
Japanese fishing firms for additional bids at Vladivostock and to accept 
payments, during the first half of 1934, at the old rate of exchange. This 
was on condition that, on completion of the bids, negotiations should be 
started regarding the rise in the rate of the Kamchatka Joint Stock Co. 
bonds, which were accepted in payment of the rent for fisheries leased by 
Japanese firms. 


Latvia. 

March 16th.—M. Ulmanis formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs himself. M. Rimbenieks was Minister of Finance, M. 
Gulbis, Minister of the Interior, and General Balodis, Minister of Defence. 


League of Nations. 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


March 18th.—Publication of German reply to French Memorandum 


of February r4th. (See Germany.) 
March 23rd.—Publication of French Note on Disarmament. (See 


France.) 
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The Netherlands. 

March 16th.—Signature of commercial agreement with France. (‘,, 
France.) 

March 21st.—It was announced that a syndicate of bankers ha; 
granted a credit of 100 million guilders (say £13,157,000) to France. The 
French Government was to issue three-monthly Treasury bonds for the 
amount. 


Poland. 


March 24th.—The police in Warsaw, Lodz, Cracow and other towns 
ordered a number of Czechoslovak residents, numbering 21 in all, to leave 
the country within 24 hours. 

March 25th.—Indignation was expressed in the official Gazeta Polska 
at a number of anti-Polish incidents in the part of Silesia belonging to 
Czechoslovakia. 

The sale in Poland of three leading Czech papers was prohibited. 


Saudi Arabia. 

March 22nd.—It was learnt that King Ibn Saud had declared war 
on the Imam of the Yemen, owing to the latter’s failure to observe the 
agreement for the settlement of outstanding frontier differences, in 
particular as to the ownership of Tehama, previously a no-man’s land 
between the two countries. 


South Africa. 


March 21st.—General Hertzog announced in the Senate that the 
Government intended to appoint diplomatic representatives in Paris 
and Berlin. He said that South Africa could not be grateful enough to 
the British Diplomatic Service for what it had done, but it now had its 
hands too full to look after other countries’ interests. 


Spain. 

March 14th.—The Cortes passed, by 262 votes to none, special estim- 
ates for reinforcing the police services. The Socialists walked out. The 
Madrid printers’ strike ended, the workers having accepted the employers 
terms. 

March 15th.—The strike at Segovia collapsed. In Barcelona a strike 
of light and power workers began, to take effect throughout Catalonia 
and involving from 15 to 20 thousand men. 

March 16th.—The civil authorities in Barcelona assumed the powers 
of martial law to deal with the strike. 

March 18th.—-The Government published a Ministerial order calling 
upon employers in the building industry to re-open their works the follow- 
ing day, and stating that workers who did not present themselves woul’ 
lose their right to employment. Employers were bound over to accept 
the award of the Minister of Labour of February 17th, instituting 2 
44-hour week for such sections of the building trade as did not already 
enjoy it. 

March 19th.—The building trade strike ended, the employees returning 
to work. 
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March 20th.—The light and power companies’ strike in Catalonia 
was settled by agreement, on the basis of a compromise regarding pension 
and insurance rights. 

March 23rd.—The Prime Minister issued a statement to the press 
outlining a 5-year plan of economic reconstruction, providing, inter alia, 
for relief to unemployment through a comprehensive plan for the con- 
struction of public buildings in the provincial capitals, the construction 
of an electric grid, the building of roads, and the- encouragement of 
aviation. 

The Catalan Government declared a strike of dye-workers illegal. 

In Barcelona 33 dye works were idle.) 

The employers in the Madrid building trade protested to the Govern- 
ment against accepting the 44-hour week imposed by the Minister of 
Labour’s award of February 18th. 

March 27th.—Labour unrest continued, and strikes began in Valencia, 
while terrorist acts were reported from Saragossa, Zamora and Bilbao. 


Switzerland. 
March 22nd.—The Federal Minister of Finance, M. Musy, resigned. 


U.S.A. 

March 14th.—The Senate voted on the ratification of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty with Canada, the result being, in favour 46 votes, and 
against 42. As a two-third majority was necessary for ratification, the 
Treaty was unratified. (It had been signed on July 18th, 1932, and 
provided for the construction of two canals in the St. Lawrence along the 


115 miles of the boundary between New York State and Ontario.) 

March 15th.—The President issued an executive order laying down 
that every bidder for a Government contract or for a State or local con- 
tract financed in whole or in part by Federal funds must certify that he 
was complying with the provisions of the N.R.A. code governing his 
industry. 

March 17th—Twenty-one railway unions, representing one million 
workers, rejected the proposal of the Committee of railway managers 
that the existing 10 per cent. wage reduction should be continued for 
10 months beyond its expiry date (June 30th). 

March 19th.—The amended Bill providing for the independence of 

the Philippine Islands after a probation period, was passed by the House 
of Representatives without a division. After the new Constitution had 
been approved a popular plebiscite was to be held in the Islands, and the 
transfer of the functions of Government to a new Filipino dispensation 
begun. There was also to be a period of ro years’ probation, during which 
American tariff duties would be imposed on all refined sugar in excess 
of 50,000 tons, on unrefined sugar in excess of 800,000 tons, on oil and 
rope fibres, and on all other articles an export tax rising from 5 to 25 per 
cent. of U.S. rates, to form a sinking fund for the liquidation of Philippine 
bonded indebtedness. 
_ The House of Representatives passed, by 251 votes to 114, the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Bill, establishing a compulsory system of crop limita- 
tion (10 million bales in the 1934-35 crop), in place of the existing volun- 
tary one operated by the A.A.A. 

The House also passed, by 257 votes to 112, the Dies Bill which aimed 
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at the disposal of American agricultural surpluses by the acceptance of 
payment in silver at a premium of up to 25 per cent. above the curren; 
world price. 

Mr. Roosevelt sent a special message to Congress recommending 
legislation for the establishment of intermediate credit banks, to provide 
long-term capital for industry. The banks would form a link between 
the Federal Reserve Banks and the industrialist. 

Motor-car manufacturers, through their National Chamber of Com. 
merce, issued, in every town where they had plants, a statement denounce. 
ing the activities of the Federation of Labour as ‘‘ un-American and w.- 
patriotic.” (There had been agitation for a strike, and on March 17th 
Mr. William Green had threatened that 100,000 men at Detroit would 
walk out on March 21st unless the manufacturers withdrew their refusal 
to recognize any union affiliated with the Federation as such.) 


March 20th.—The motor manufacturers and the workers accepted a 
proposal made by President Roosevelt that a conference should be held 
concerning the threatened strike, which was accordingly deferred. 

The Foreign Policy Association of New York issued a pamphlet 
written by the Secretary for Agriculture entitled ‘‘ America Must Choose,” 
in which Mr. Wallace set out the advantages and disadvantages of 
nationalism, of world trade, and of a planned middle course. 


March 21st.—The text was published of messages exchanged between 
Mr. Hull and Mr. Hirota, the Japanese Foreign Minister, beginning with 
a message from the latter, dated February 21st, on the occasion of the 
arrival of the new Japanese Ambassador. This expressed gratification 
that they ‘‘ produce very few commodities which represent conflicting 
interests in their foreign trade,’’ and that their ‘‘ relation of interde- 
pendence ”’ as customers one of another was strengthening year by year. 
No question existed between the two countries that was fundamentally 
incapable of amicable solution, and Mr. Hirota did not doubt that “all 
the issues pending’’ would be satisfactorily settled. The Japanese 
nation, he emphasized, made it its basic principle to collaborate in peace 
and harmony with all nations and had no intention whatever of provok- 
ing or making trouble with any other Power. 

Replying on March 3rd, Mr. Hull agreed as to the fact that there 
were no questions incapable of friendly solution, and added that there 
were, in fact, no questions between them which, if viewed in the proper 
perspective in both countries could with any warrant be regarded as 
not readily susceptible to adjustment by pacific processes. If unhappily 
there should arise any controversy between them, ‘‘ the U.S. Government 
will be prepared . . . to examine the position of Japan in a spirit of 
amity and of a desire for a peaceful and just settlement, with the con- 
fident expectation that the Japanese Government will be prepared to 
examine the position of the United States in the same spirit.” 

The railway managers and employees agreed to submit their dispute 
to the arbitration of the Railway Co-ordinator. 


March 22nd.—The Senate approved the Philippines Independence 
Bill 


arch 24th—The President signed the Philippine Independence 


Bill 
The Secretary to the Treasury warned American banks against 
taking part in the 100 million guilder Dutch loan to France. 
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March 25th.—It was announced that a settlement had been reached 
in the dispute in the motor manufacturing industry on the following 
basis. The workers were to join any union they liked—the company 
union or the trade union—and in each factory there was to be a committee 
to represent them and to bargain with the employers. Each union which 
had members in the factory was to be represented on the committee in 

roportion to its membership. 

March 27th.—The President signed the Naval Bill authorizing such 
construction as would permit the Navy to attain the level allowed under 
the London Treaty. He issued a statement, to correct ‘‘ some public 
misapprehension,” emphasizing that the measure was “‘ not a law for 
the construction of a single United States warship,’’ but solely a statement 
that Congress approved the attainment of the Treaty level of strength. 
While it authorized certain future construction it appropriated no 
money for such construction. 

The President returned to Congress with a veto message the Inde- 
pendent Offices Bill, which provided for some $242 million for the per- 
manent restoration of ‘‘ presumptive ’’ world War cases to the veteran 
pension rolls and the reinstatement of many Spanish war veterans struck 
off the lists some time previously. 

Subsequently the House of Representatives, by a vote of 310 to 72 
(ie., over the necessary two-thirds majority) overthrew the President’s 
veto of the Bill. 

The President signed a resolution making it mandatory that all 
American goods produced or exported with the help of Government credit 
be carried in American vessels, unless such were not available. 


U.S.S.R. 
March 16th.—A decree was issued providing for a number of measures 


aiming at restoring the principle of personal responsibility of leaders in 
industry, through the strengthening of the one-man system of manage- 
ment and a reduction in the number of trusts, and the liquidation of 
“collegiums ” or committees attached to the various People’s Com- 
missariats. Each Commissariat was to be conducted by a Commissar 
with a maximum of two deputies and a council which would meet at 
intervals. 

March 19th.—The foreign trade returns for 1933 showed an export 
surplus of 147 million odd gold roubles. Imports were valued at 348 
million roubles and exports at 495 millions odd. The total for imports 
was only one half that of 1932 and one third that of 1930 and 1931. 

March 20th.—Ratifications were exchanged of the Trade Agreement 
with Great Britain. 

March 23rd.—Communication to Japanese Government re bids for 

fishery rights at Vladivostock. (See Japan.) 
_ March 26th.—A decree was issued prescribing new rules for all railways 
in the Union. It abolished a number of organisations which had not 
worked effectively and provided for a stricter enforcement of individual 
responsibility. Managing directors were to appoint the other directors 
of their lines and were not to be influenced by questions as to whether 
candidates belonged to the Party, but solely by considerations of training 
and efficiency. 

It was announced in Moscow that the Austrian concession ‘‘ Ratao ”’ 
had been liquidated by mutual agreement. 

Signature of financial protocol in Berlin. (See Germany.) 
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The Yemen. 
March 22nd.—War declared by King Ibn Saud. (See Saudi Arabia) 


Yugoslavia. 

March 15th——A German delegation arrived in Belgrade, to discuss 
the negotiation of a trade agreement, to replace the Treaty of 1927 which 
had been denounced by Berlin. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated March 3rd, 1934. 


The conclusion of the Indo-Japanese negotiations. Text of the procés-verbal 
of the last session of the negotiations, Delhi, January 5th, 1934. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated March roth, 1934. 


Germany and Disarmament. 
(1) Text of the Italian Memorandum. January 5th, 1934. 
(2) Text of the British Memorandum. January 31st, 1934. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated March 24th, 1934. 


1. German-Polish Declaration of Non-Aggression. January 26th, 1934. 
2. Extract from Reichstag Speech of Herr Hitler. January 30th, 1934. 
. Extract from Speech by Colonel Joseph Beck before the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee. February 5th, 1934. 
. Communiqué issued by the Polish Telegraphic Agency. February 26th, 1934 
. Economic Agreement between Germany and Poland. March 5th, 1934. 
. Speeches by M. Litvinov and Colonel Beck. February 13th, 1934. 
. Official Communiqué issued at the close of the Polish-Soviet conversation. 
February 15th, 1934. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


a 1934 
April 4th *Committee on Traffic in Women and Children... Geneva 
’ , oth *Bureau of the Disarmament Conference ... Geneva 
iscuss , Iath *Child Welfare Committee ns Geneva 
Which , 13th Executive Committee of the Organisation of 
Intellectual Co-operation ooo Paris 
16th-17th oth Conference of International Students’ 
Organisations Geneva 
16th-21st 2zand Session of the Internctionel Statistical 
Institute London 
17th *Child Welfare Committee... eos Geneva 
19th-24th International neaetgnas ot the Educational 
Cinema Rome 
20th Congress of the interadiivadl ‘Fedantion of 
Christian Employees ... a . Paris 
25th *Supervisory Committee ... Geneva 
26th *66th Session of the Governing Body, I. L. 0. ... Geneva 
, 30th-May 6th roth International Dairy Congress ° ... Rome 
‘verbal » 30th *Committee of Experts on Native Labour ... Geneva 
Ist Conference of the Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property --- London 
3rd *Committee on Allocation of Expenses was ... Geneva 
7th *Financial Committee mer Geneva 
7th *Permanent Central Opium Beeed. es ... Geneva 
11th *Health Committee.. one ... Geneva 
14th *79th Session of the League Council on ... Geneva 
18th *Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Optom Geneva 
weign » 30th *Permanent Mandates Commission it .-. Geneva 
June 4th *Annual Meeting of the I.L.O._... oo ... Geneva 


1934 
; * League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


ation. 
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